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ABSTRACT ^ 

The principal aims of this symposium were to examine 
hovi the teaching of grammar could be brought up to date, to define 
the role of linguistics in teacher training and in the classroom, and 
to determine the extent to which grammar is a genuine aid to the 
learning and teaching rf modern languages. The report contains the 
following information: (1) introductory note, (2) summary of 
proceedings, (3) group reports and recommendations, (4) conclusions 
and recommendations, (5) rapporteur's final summary, and (6) a list 
of participants. (RL) 
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^* Introg.uot ory note 

Research into new techniques of modern language teaching 
during the past decade has been principally devoted to the 
introduction of audio-visual methodology and the associated 
hardv^are. Meanwhile., a revoli/utlon has taken place in concepts 
of grammar and the analysis of language itself, epitomised by 
the wcrlc of Chomslcy and othp.rs in developing the concepts of 
transformational and generative grammar. 

The principal aim of this symposium was to examine how the 
teach jng of grammar could be brought up to date, the role of 
linguistics in teacher traluing and in the classroom itsolf and^ 
most important of all., the e.^ctent to which gram.mar is a genuine 
aid to the leai^ning and teaching of modern languages. 

The programme of the sjnTiposlum included lectures, group 
work and plenary sessions. The lectures provided an excellent 
stimulus for the group work. and summaries, or the complete 
texts of the lectures are given in the appendices. 

Representatives of all the member States of the Council 
for Cultural Co-operation.^ with the exception of Malta and 
Greece attended the symposium. Observers were also present 
from the German Association for Applied Linguistics, Belgian 
Teachers' Associations cOid SHAPE, 
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S mmnar y o f ^^gr o q e e d Ings 

A. Mr. VANEERGEN opened the meeting and welcomed the 
participants. 

MM. VAN ASSCKE, for the rutch-speaking Minister Vermylen, 
and CALIER, for the French-speaking Minister Dubois^ stressed 
how interested the Ministers for National Education v^ere 
in the Ma.jor Project for 'Modern Languages, particularly in 
view of the fundamental reforms of education currently being 
Cvarried out jn Belgium along the lines of the work undertaken 
by the Council of -Europe • 

Mr. AXON apologised for MM. NEUMANN, BEMTGEN and NORD, 
who regretted that they could not be present at this symposium. 
Mentioning the fact i bliat meetings of the present type are now 
called "symposia"^ Mr. Axon quoted the three definitions of 
"symposium^ given -in the' Concise Oxford Dictionary* He 
expressed the wish that the conclusions and recommendations 
reached by the present -meeting should apply, not. only to 
secondary education, -but that they:*will also bear in mind 
other levels/ pi?imary, post * secondary and. adult education. It 
was equally important to enlist the co-operation of governmental 
departments and- of nonr-governmentaL.' o.rganis^.t ions In ■ 
disseminating' the recommendations b.f - meetings .of .-this sort. 



B» The action_of the CCC in_modern langua£e_teaGhi.ng 

Dr. RIDDY recalled "the action UDdertaken"*by the Couijcil / 
of Europe' in the* field- of. modern, language teaching" ^ A- resume 
of his text is document 'DEGS/EGT'K 70) ■ 77 • ; 

The following points were raised during the discussion: 

are university faculties and language departments 
sufficiently a.ware of the action of the CCC? 

« 'does no-f the spirit of philology and "pure science" 
exert too much influence in the training of teachers 
and in school curricula? 

what"' stops could be suggested to remedy the lack of 
' interaction b^ritween the secondary and higher levels 
. ' ' of language teaching? 

- how can the publications of the Council of Europe 
^ \. reach a wider audience? 
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In answer to these comments, it was pointed out: 

1. "hat the importance of the divisions between the varj cus 
l.eT«rels of education concerned diminished in relevancej 
at niiee tings such as the Skepparholmen symposium 

■ October 1970) on university teaching and the Ruschlli:on 
^/mposium (Switzerland) 197I3 devoted to adult education^ 
tr.e teaching of moderii languages at other levels vrore 
alsot being taken into consideration; 

2, that the role of national modern language corresponderios 
was to give as wide a diffusion as possible to the 
conclusions, reoommepHations and publications of the 
Council of Europe (i.a. Education and Culture); 

5, trat numerous projects existed for establishing university 
centres for languages and- linguistics , covering all 
aspects of the learning and teaching of languages; 

that research needs to be undertaken into the selection of 
"non-literary" new material that will make it easier 
to achieve the goals suggested at the Ostia symposium. 

5* long training periods abroad seem essential if future 

teachers are to know foreign civilisations better, as well 
as their language. 

C . Recent_work ^n_En^g'^ish_grammar 

Prafess9r P^LIVIEL, spoke of recent developments in English 
grammar (a^ resume of ?rox"essor Palmares talk is in document; 
DSCS/EG5? -{70 ) 70 V Tir^ following points were raised during the 
discussion: ' ' ' 

(a) that Professor. Pa.mer^s theories v;ere difficult to apply 
to teachings 

(b) that specialised grammars should be. made; for students in 
different countries (e.g. an English grammar for Italian 
students, etc 

(c) it is difficult' "io test the proposals, and even more 
difficult to fird solutions to the problems raised by. " 
Professor Palmer 0 Linguists are trying by verj^ different 
methods to tes^ and classify languages but it itS only when 
an observed pj^enomenon does , not belong to any other 
structure t'jat it can be put into 'a particular category, . 

(d) context, intonation and tempo are important in • 
xetei-'/zjlnin^: the nature of a piarticular structure. 
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D. (jvapm^iV nicdelj; _and_thelr_a£pl the teaching of 

Drc ROIJLET (Sv/itzerland ) talked on "Grammar models and 
their appl:?.Gation to modern language teachjjig*'; the full text 
of his lecture is in dooument : CCC/ESR (70) 66 . 

Dr, Roulet added the following points to his talk: 

The problem of grammar is generally tackled from the. wrong 
angle.. "loo often we start from the description of the language 
from the linguist ^s point of view^ instead of from the 
needs of teachers and students, and without taking /^levels" 
into account • Consequently, we should: 

1, analyse the linguistic needs^ of the community; • define 
the Knowledge required by- the various' types of 'students, 
professions, age and ability levels. 

2. ■ define the objectives of each type of language teaching 

for a particular motivation; determine the (iegree of 
oral and writ-ten understanding, and of .spoken and .Wjriij:en^^ 
expression required.- • ■ . ; --J^/- o^*-.^ 

5. define the course content and identify the different level 
of grammatical, lexical- and syntatical knowle(4gev. j;o.o/' 

4-. determine the function and the place of grammar more • 
. precisely. This initiative must come,*. not from the • 
linguists but from teachers who must put pressure, on the 
linguists • to explore hitherto neglected fields |^e\g, the 
analysis of dialogue,- of speech, leading to comppsitlon). • 

The field where we have least inform^;tion^ is. in the 
learning of strategy that depends upon psychology. With the 
possible exception of the United Kingdom, psycho-linguists* 
are rare, ; 



The following points were raised in discussion: 

Greater stress should be laid upon the positive .aspect 
of strructuralism in teaching, especially in the initial 
stages (determination of course material):. 

In V7hat order can these structures be classified? 
Experience has shown that basic "situations'' - dialogues - 
determine the order- as long as they are relevant, logical 
and correspond to the age and interests of the students. 

Should not' language learning be accompanied by ..reflection 
as to how the language works? Wouldn't this be a sort 
of "short cut" that would make learning easier? 
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In secondary education should not a linguistic undei'standing 
of the mother tongue be taken as a starting point? This 
doss not seem simple for children of lOor 11 years of age ^ 
who are not capable of abstraction. 

It is necessary to make a distinction between the spoken 
(pronunciation^, intonation as opposed to the graphic 
aspect) and the v/ritten language. The basi'.c material 
should be inspired by the real spoken language. No grammar 
has yet studj.ed these differences ^ It j.o important 
to specify the limits of what is suitable to secondary 
education in this field. Should v;e just teach an everyday 
language^ suitable for simple holiday use, or should we 
develop the possibilities of each student in order to 
increase his knowledge and develop his intelligence as 
much as possib^Le? The danger of substituting for the 
"traditional" theoretical grammar an equally theoretical 
"modern" grammar could not be lgnci*ed. 

Dr. Roulet then summed up the discussion. 

It ought to be possible to take into account the frequency^ 
complexity and extent of structures and establish a hierarchy 
or presentation order initially dependent upon basic situations 
and frequencies/ 

Reflection on the nature of language is certainly necessary 

at university and adult levels, but in Geneva a successful 
experiment in secondary education has been carried outf^ 
Drc Roulet considered children quite capable of abstraction, 
experience acquired in modern mathematics bore this out. It 
was essential to decide v/hether grammar is taught for itself and 
for the" analysis that it entails or simply for communication 
purposes; this was also a question of "levels". Students 
should be accustomed at an early stage to hearing samples of 
spoken and written languages of various levels. 

E, Contrast ive i^^-Agulstics 

A. Professor NICKEL (Stuttgart) spoke on "German and English 
as source languag'3s and target languages - languages from 
the point of view of contrastive linguistics" (the. full text of 
Professor Nickel's contribution is in document DSCS/EGT (71) 7. 

Professor Nickel first of all stressed the groviing importance 
of contrastive linguistics. Centres existed in Zagreb^ Poznan^ 
Bucarest, Besancon and Siuttgart amongst others. However, the 
possibilities of ccntrastive linguistics should not be 
overestimated. Its aims can be summed up as follows: 

lo to contribute to the search for "universals",- by carefully 
comparing two languages; 
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2. to make a. contribution to the field of translation and 
particularly the development oC translating machines • 

The contribution of contrastive linguistics to the 
teaching of language is only one of its aspects. CL 
could help in. uh'^ constitution .of basic material for teaching 
and its error analysis'^ (lapsology) could be a useful guide 
for teachers . 

Most methods for foreigners (Deutsch-fur Auslander, etc*) 
' failed because they did not take into account the students ' 
mother tongues i» Contrastive linguistics is based- on tv/o axioms: 
that the learning of the mother tongue is a '*sui generis" 
process and that the learning of a foreign language differs 
according to whether it . was preceded or riot bs> the le^irnihg of . 
the pother tongue. Right' from the start- there is a linguistic 
^'matrix" the role of which depends upon the age> type of 
student, etc. ' . - ' * ' . . • 

■ t Professor. Nickel, then commented upon the charts 
(cf. Appendix V) which show the various stages the student 
goes through in the two types of learning. ' The role played by ■ 
the mother tongue in the "decoding" should" be stressed.' • • 

Nevertheless, the direct* method should not be -abandoned^ It ■ 
can even be said that contrastive linguistics gives it nev :. 
. reasons f or .exlsiting and being practised. It is not the student 
" who must be fajed V/ith\^"ct)nt;ra'sts*" -and diffbi^ences "but the-- 
teacher mus.t' .kn.pw . them.* so that- he c&n predict and a^^old mistakes . 
So the teacher' should be well acquainted with the sttiderits ^^- . 
mother tongue, that., is., of course, as long as he is dealing 
with hqmogaheous" groups.. .Jt 'Should be pointed -out -that^the 
■iixf luence of .a language "is.- felt' in' both' directions . ■ *^ > .. • . ' 

As far. ;as. the analysis of' mlst^^^ is- concerned, contrastive 
linguistics highlights othei^^^ thaiv' the influence :o-f ■ the ■:^■ 

mother ' tongue . ' In pa:rticular, that of a second or third foreign 
-.la,nguagej intra -structural interferences (confusion language), 
excess of drills or structures that -lead to mistaken* 
general isa.tldns . Here, .Professor Nickel referred -to a -work 
by'E. 'Gbrder,. cf. Appendix" V. ■ ^ * > 

Anyway, contrastive .linguistics cannot list all -sources- 
of error. "The first- requirement is to carry out a thorough 
analysis of , the twd.'''^contraste.d'^" languages and -to highlight ' . 
their differences". Much remains to be dorie in that field. 
For practical reasons, we have to carry out simultaneously ' . 
analyses of the two languages and that of the mistakes. Even 
though the basic .principle is 'not new> what had 'been- done 
.was. not .'suf f ii^ier^'t.; "lapsology^' project has three aspects t 

"the description .of the mistakes, " the search for the causes 
and the therapy. •' : - .~ 
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V/hat tU teacher wants us to do is not only to derrcrito 
the mistakes 'that he knov/s by experience) but their or^xiht^ and 
the practica:; ^means (exercises) to correct them. 

Here, tvo schools are in conflict. Should one be ver.^y 
sevsre towards the errorri committed or should one, on the 
contrary, be nox*e lenienv towards students who make theso 
mistakes due to the interference of their mother tongue?. In view 
of the- natural, almost rormal character of these mistak^^is, w'o 
are inclined to adopt ti.e second attitude, and, if nec:*:s:>sj-ry, 
be more severe later oHt 

Another problem exists; should one begin by teaching those 
linguistic pheaorp.ena which present differences, or on the contrary, 
start with the analogies? A genuinely contrastive method would 
be to adopt tne second solutions to go from the easy to the complex. 
But compranl^ are necessary, especially if one starts from 
natural situations, from situation dialogues (cf. Appendjjc V). 

Finally, Professor Nickel pointed out that the systematic 
descriptiai of the two "contrasted" languages contributes to^ 
more precise observation anu to the drawing up of more practical 
rules. Ir this respect, similar models In both languages should 
be adhered to strictly. 

B. Profejsor Nickel *s speech gave rise to the following questions 
or comments: do not the diagrams' ignore the simultaneous nature 
of certain steps that are presented here as a succession? 

ProSssor' Nickel recognised the oversimplifying nature of. 
the diag:ams. VJhat he wanted to shov/ first of all was the 
essentially different nature of the approach in learning, betv/een 
that of 'he mother tongue and the target language. As to the 
decoding it is true that we do not know much about this process. 
We look to tho psycho-linguists to analyse that phenomenon. 

•TeaCiTBrs cannot be given fool-proof recipes. . The only thing 
we can giAT^: uhem is a datailed and comparative description ot the 
two languag?s, and suggest ways of establishing a hierarchy In 
learning. !e can tell you, for example, if you should teach: 
I read or lam reading. We have not yet been able to work out 
the materia' • All teachers do not consider mistakes i^ . the 
same way, eich one has to adopt a point of view. We suggest' 
criteria . to 'aelp you in your choice . And we also offer working 
tools for tiose. who do not 'have an intuitive turn of mind. 

Gur ro^e can also be important when it comes to estimating 
errors . We. relieve that contrastive linguistics can be of 
interest in adult education, for those who are learning translation 
at a Jilgh level where it can be . considered less harmful than in 
the initial stages of learning. Finally, Professor Nj.okel stated 
that tn experiment was being carried out in Munich where a course 
based; on contrastive linguistics was being used in the primary 
schools • 
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i.^§i'^h,lrg_of English ln_Sv/eden ■ 

(A) Mr, 3ven-G, Johansson spoke on the Swedish experience 
in the field of modern languages . He retraced the successive 
stages of gi'amrnar teaching, from the dediactive (grammatical 
rule to be learnt by heart, examples with translation into 
the mother tongue> exercises, etc.) to the inductive sta^e, 
ending up. with' the I969 -curriculum with the following aims, 
including the teaching of grammar? 

1. to enable students to understand the spoken language 

2. .to enable students to t&.lk the language in situations 
drawn from everyday life 

5» to enable them to read easy texts .... 

4-. to enable them to express themselves understandably in 
writing ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

5. to ^ give them a certain knowledge of the country . of . the 
■ language they are studying and to initiate them into 

the civilisation and culture of that: country. 

The order in. which these points are listed did not' imply • 
any particular priority. Compulsory education had .increased 
the number of students continuing from 'lower to higher - ^ 
secondary education (a 40^ increase over the past ten years). 
Since classes were necessarily heterogeneous, speci^al ;.. . 
activities have been foreseen for less gifted children. Thus, 
special tasks can- be assigned to pupils who have .some difficulty 
with written examinations. 

The methodological recommendations provided by the. central 
authorities mentioned the following points: 

1. grammar should be presented within a context. It will 
' be carefully structured and will make use of "micros 

dialo^;;ues" • ; 

2. grammar should be functional 

5. the cognitive element ' should not be neglected 

4-, a grammatical rule can never "replace an exercise 

5* comments, resumes and rules can form a whole, making 
learning easier for students 

6. it is necessary to have a course in which grammar is 
integrated. 
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(B) DlsouGsion. Tlie following questions wore asked: 

. Rather than impose the same teaching methods on heteregeneous 
classes^, v^ould it not be better to form honiogon^ous cl:';sses 
V7ith text-books and other didactic material suited to their 
ability level? 

What is the place given to literature in English^ French 
and German curricula. 

How does the Sv/edlsh system organise special activities for 
different levels of pupil ability? 

Does - the fact that classical literature is studied to a 
very small extent represent an obstacle to the overall 
understanding of the civilisation and culture of the people 
whose language , is being studied? How is it intended to 
prepare pupils for their Later studies^ where literature 
v;ill necessarily play a part? 

What do modern linguistics contribute to the creation of 
methods and text-books? Are scientific data integrated into 
the language courses? 

How can one remedy the lack of interest shown by certain 
pupils at various stages of learnings for example when they 
are initiated Into the written form of the language? 

Mr, Johansson summed up the discussion by saying that: 

Compulsory education in Sweden owes its, present form to 
legislation. It does not seem probable .that existing 
provisions will change unless public opinion demands it. 
The solution is therefore to individualize teaching wherever 
necessary. The duration of lessons^ howe\*er^ of ten makes 
it necessary to divide the class into ssmall working groups. 

Literature only appears^^in the last year of higher secondary 
education for '^B'^^ languages (German and French). It nlays 
a more important part in the English curriculum/ 

Text-books and didactic material provide for ■ exercises and 
tasks adapted to the various levels of the pupils In-, one 
class. In this v;.:ry indlvidualisation and work in groups^ 
will enable the more gifted students to make more rapid ^ 
progress, while the weaker' pupils will he able to catch up. . 
A lot of Swedish schools provide premises for this purpose. 

If classical literature occupies a relatively small place 
in the modern languages cur-rlcula^ this should be 
understood as a wish not to confront students with texts 
that 'would be too difficult from a linguistic or 
subject point of view. Stress is laid mainly on modern 
civilisation. 
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Texts of high literary quality have been specially 
: written by authors using a simple vocabulary. A forty 
page text will only give an average of one new word per 
page. Literary use is linked to vhe learning of the 
language, iindlvidualisation nevertheless makes it possible 
to confront mors gifted ♦"^'-■iln with classical authors 

It shoula be rememl' sevens pointed out that a 

language can be le; iP: , a, akly by sticking strictly 

to the study of thai .^sa . 

The method. used in curriculum preparation (the curriculum- 
is revised every seven years) makes it possible to introduce 
■ the most recent , linguistic data. In fact., the working 
parties carrying out this revision include experts from 
various disciplines, - ; 

Gr. : The TeaGhing_of English 2;_Bel£ium (LECS/EGT (71 ) 35 
Z^S^S.^^'^Z 'En^els^ Louvain '*' 

Professor Engels ' talk gave rise to the following comments • 
and questions:. How can transformational linguistics help us 
to establish an order in a course if no. clear ■ idea exists 'of how 
it can be applied to teaching? The order and hierarchy that 
appear in transformational linguistics differ , from that, required 
in the course . 

Substitution tables are based on the v;ritten language. . 
Should not oral structural exercises also be undertaken: 
first' of all? Exercises of this type exist for all age and 
ability levels. ■ • ■• ■ -. ' ' , 

Efforts should be made to counteract the monotony of 
structural exercises (.substitution tables); the influence, . 
of these is ..very .limited and they, are often boring. ...They could 
usefully be replaced by similar exerciaes starting from 
micro-situations obliging students to' think and to make a 
reasoned and logical choice. Psycho-linguists have opposed 
substitution tables because they fail to present "entities . 

"Grammar rules" can appear at a certain age level.. But. 
they should not be .used for young chi3.dren, but be replaced by 
series of examples, coloured charts, etc. 

In this respect it was pointed out that in the United 
Kingdom one proceeded from the example of substitutional tables 
.to questions that force students to draw upon familiar 
situations where they can use the grammatical elements of the 
basic table. 
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Certain delegates agreed on the use of sj^mbols to "visualise" 
. a rule and make it more practical for reminders and the 
correction of mistakes, for revisions, etc. Agreement was 
needed on the moment when "generalisations" starting from 
specific examples could be used. The fact of defining a rule 
call help students otherv/ise unable to induce it. 

Professor Engels summed up the discussion by admitting that 
the order introduced in a course had no-'.hing to do with the order 
proposed by transformational linguistics, H^s experience only 
concerned students; be tv/een 1? and 19 years of age.. The tables'' 
he suggested wera not exercises, but rather a way of understanding 
the mechanism of a rule through a fev/ examples and allowing 
better memorising - a visualisation of a mirco-problem. Younger 
students should certainly go through the oral use of the tables; 
for others this depended upon the number of hours available. 
The explanation by rules was a handicap for th.e student sliowing 
him dom and obliging him to reflect instead of answering 
spontaneously, 

H. The ieaching_of French 

■ lAr. G-lrard spoke on "Practical achievements: the teaching of 
French" (DECS/EGT (71 ) 8). 

After this lecture, the following questions were raised: 

.1. Vifliat is the place of . spelling; do th^; studies undeii-taken 
In this, field tend towards simplification? 

2, If French, as mother tongue, seems to be m.ainly responsible 
for failures at primary level, have those aspects of the 
study of the language where most difficulty was found 
been examined? Moreover, on the basis of v/hat fixed 
criteria is it decided whether a class passes on to the 
next yejir or whether it re-sits a year; are these 
criteria scientifically determined? 

Answers: 

The' place of spelling has been studied by the, Rouchette 
Commission, but it is too early to draw conclusions from an 
experiment which in fact, is not yet over, ^ It seems unlikely 
• that any reform of spelling will be envisaged in ~he near 
future. Morecver, it is not the commission's duty to envisage 
such a reform. . 

As regards criteria for determining whether a class re-sits 
or not,, recourse is had to monthly homework which allows an 
average to be d?avm. up for the year. The criteria were not, 
then, ■ scientifically determined but, since the teacher knows his 
class well, the pitfalls are negligeable. The impression given 
was rather that ihe cause of failure lay in the use of 
unsatisfactory a^thods. 
o ■ 
ERIC 
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III. Grou£ reports and £^£omrT]8ndations • - • ■ 

The group reports and conclusions that follow, reflect 
the complex nature of the suhject matter. Certain common 
themes do emerge however, for instance: that grammar and the 
study of linguistics should be seen primarily as aids to the 
teaching and learni^" of languages. That the grammar content - 
Implicit or sxpli^ of the language teaching should be 
appropriate to p pils age and ability levels; That the 
grammar concepts n foreign language teaching and learning 

should corraspond to those used for the mother tongue. 
Delegates were informed of the meetings on the "Mother Tongue 
Curriculum'^ (Strasbourg, December 1970) and on "The 
relationship between the teaching of the mother tongue and" 
.'f-oreign. languages" (Finland, 1972) planned by the Council; ...of 
Europe. The Council of Europe had also comimissioned a s.t\idy ' 
:.fr6m.Mr. .J.L..M. -Trim. (Cambridge University) on ^' Processes' j'of 
second language acquisition, and use". 

1.^ • English speaking- group . . 

A,(^enda. f or^ disous usions by E nglish-speakl rig p^rou p 

PREAMBLE ' ' ' ' -"''y^ 

A. Statements in discussion about the ]?ole of grammar*"* * 
should refer to the teaching of all 'commonly'' taligiit' 
languages rather than be specific to one,only,. (e.g. .to 
English) . 

B. It is assumed that "grammar" in some form mvist imderlie all 
foreign language teaching from .the earliest /stage, although 
it may not be explicit, 

C. Grammar will be considered by the group primarily as an 
aid to the learning and teaching of foreign language skills 
at all levels of education (except that of specialist 
language study .In .university courses). As a convenient 



definition of the aims of 
schools, the Ostia report 



foreign language teaching in 
is acoepted. 



D. The multiple definition of grammar pr^ovided by H.H. Stern 
is accepted as a starting points 



o . 
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AGENDA 

!♦ In order to develop language skDMln^ how far is it dasi;oa.ble^ 
or feasible, to produce different descriptive ^^grannnars'* for 
pupils having different mother tongues? What variation in 
such gr-ar.razirs are then req'aired for pupils at different 
ages/levels of instruction/ability? To what degree of 
explicitness are such grammatical descriptions required? 

2. What is the role of the mother tongue 

(a) i^"^ ^^>^r■^^r^ ; knowledge of grammar and 

(b) ..otaDx^.oiiing grammatical concepts among pupils? 

How far are these concepts then transferable to a foreign 
language when it is learned? 

5. ■ Is a common grammatical terminology (or method of description) 
for the various- languages (j.ncluding the mother tongue) 
being taught to pupils in one ocuntr-y desirable or feasible? 
Is a common terminology possible for international use? 

4. How far should the teac^her 's explicit khov^ledge of - grammar 
of a particular language be different from that he' is 

. expected to impart to his pupils? Does this imply a 
qualitative as v/ell as a quantitative difference? 

5. What contributions can be made by certain techniques of 
linguistics , to language teaching^ particularly 

(a) structuralism, ^ 

(b) transformational grammar, 

(c) . contrastive analysis? 

Report by the Eng;liG h-s peaking _group 

Preamible ■ 

The statements below refer to the role of grammar in relation 
to the teaching of all languages commonly taught in Europe. Jt 
is assumed that "grammar^' in some form must 'underlie all 
foreign language teaohDVog from the earliest ■ stage, although it 
may not always be explicit. 

Grammar was considered primarily as an aid to the learning 
and teaching of language skills at all levels of education (except 
that of specialist language study in university courses). As 
a convenient definition of the aims' of foreign language teaching 
in schools, that of the Ostia report is accepted. 
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As a besis for the following report the multiple definition 
of grammar by H.H, Stern * is accepted (bri'^fly: '^Grammar A'* 
represents the competence of the native speaker; "Crren-mar B" 
represents the description of this competence In so far as it 
is possitr.ej "Grammar C" represents the competence intended to 
'.e' achi3\ed by the foreign learner and . ''Grammar the 
description of this for teaching purposes ) • " 

The jgresentgtion o f grammar 

Grammar (in the sense of Stern's Grammar '^D" ) is often 
taught implicifcly through the careful design and ordering of 
the material within a comprehensive language course* At some 
stages^ hov/evei-, a niore explicit presentation may be valuable- 
to ensure economy of learning; this may be in the form of 
review sections of a course or as an auxiliary grammar book for 
ready reference* 

'It follovjs that the presentation of grammar (as distinct 
from its formulation) is often more a question of methodology 
than linguistics and must be suited to the capacity of the 
learner and justified according to its value to him. Gn . 
both linguistic and pedagogical' grounds different formulations 
of the gramm.ar of a foreign language are desirable for pupils 
having a different mother tongue^ varying in emphasis or depth 
to suit their ages^ stages of progress, purposes and abilities* 

The ro le of th e mother tongu e 

In dealing with grammar in the classroom^ it is desirable 
to use the target langiiage as much as possible. However^ in 
so far as the systematisaticn of grammatical knowledge becomes 
necessary^ the mother tongue may sometimes be ,th6 'clearest 
economical mediuTi for explanation of particular ' problems - 

Children may acquire^ certain grammatical concepts through 
their experience of using' the ir mother tongue (e.g. gender or 
5jvfiBctlcn) v/hich m.ay either conflict with or accord with 
those of the target language. Teachers of the mother tongue 
and of the target language could profitably consider these 
problems together and see how far any explicit grammatical 
teaching in the mother tongue and target language could be 
co-ordinated. 

Varying grammatical terminology a^pplied to one or more 
target languages can obviously be confusing to pupils. It is 
noted;, however, that the same terms may sometimes be . applied • 
to different grammatical features in different languages 
especially V7hen mother tongue terminology is applied to- the 
target language, and this leads to fake parallels and a 
confusion of usage. / 
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As long as a common terminology is not available it seems 
necessary to employ one specific to, and derived from ^ each 
target language^ although this often needs to be made more 
self "-consistent • VJe believe^ however, that there is a need to 
establish certain grammatical universals from v;hich a simple 
interlingual pedagogical terminology might be derived, and that 
this is a subject for immediate research. How far items from 
the existing ''common stock" of traditional terms could serve this 
purpose should also be investigated. 

I.inguistio knowledge an d ^^P:^^___^^.^J^p:^:!^_^,, 

The teacher's own knowladge of the target language should 
(within Stern's multiple definition) comprise not only grammars 
C and but also some understanding of grammar B, in order to 
equip him to select^ grade and devise suitably authentic teaching 
materials and to identify appropriate styles and registers in 
the target language. 

His training should include some study of recent and 
current linguistic theory. The closest co-operat3!on between 
teachers and linguists is necessary to ensure that relevant 
findings of general and applied linguistics contribute to the 
iinprovement of language teaching - 

For real progress to be made^ the findings of linguists and 
the needs of teachers must regularly be communicated to both» 

French-sp<aaking group 

I f ingu is 1 1 c s a nd pe d agogy 

The group adopted an essentially pedagogic position. It ? 
felt that linguistics could be useful in so far as it enables 
teachers to obtain better results • The teacher must use all 
sources that permit . him to understand better the working .of the 
languages concerned • For this reason, linguistic data should be 
included in .the curriculum • 

Linguistics will' be useful to didactics, to the authors of 
text-books -and to teachers. Since each language has its own 
way of seizing and analysing reality^ in other words its own 
structure^ contrastive linguistics can contribute to a better 
understanding of the two languages to be studied- It x\^ill 
also point out to the teacher possibilities of interference 
and assist him to foresee the appropriate exercises. 

The , group therefore recommended that a European centre' 
and national centres for documentation and information on 
general and applied linguistics should be set up under the 
co-ordination of the CCC; these centres could make research 
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results available to teacheis at all levels • The group also 
recommended the standardisation of terminology^ thus making it 
intelligible to all teaehef's. : It was also felt that an 
initiation into linguistics was justified but that it depended 
upon the level of training given to teachers . In no case 
could the teaching of linguistics replace that of grammar, but 
it could complete it. Although the teaching of linguistics 
as a subject belongs to the university, a certain initiation 
could take place in the higher classes .of secondary education* 

The place of > gram mar in. the teaching of modern lang uages 

Traditional grammar, criticised by all linguistic scho^ 
gives teachers certain useful ; inf-orrriatipn^ on .the written 
language. Generally, the place of grammar in education depend 
upon two .categories of variable, factors : 

1, the type of education, its aims and objectives 

2, the age, intellectual level and social and cxiltural. 
background .of .the students. r ■ . ■ .. /. . 

Principle: the teaching of grammar must come after the. " 
functional acquisition of the language . It cannot precede' 
this acquisitlorf nor' can. it draw? .attention .to linguistic data 
■that the student, has no't- yet ' ass'im^^^^ The. 
essent ial : function . of - language : as . a; means; of - . communication 
should be. stressed .Th^. tea.Qhing ;;,pif . languag must '. be ' 
situational, it mus.t &tar.t f rota:, a; live .3ituatiQrTL, " The' .^ ; 
presentation of iajnguage^factS/ is ..do ■ by. means of dialpgues . 
Every exercise should contribute to the enrichirient ' of the 
students possibil'ities of express ion. *^;;The-r^^ ; caji thus. be. .no 
^■q.ues.tion of- mechanicals . meaii;ipgla.ss^ ex:^rpis€i;s'.'; :Sirice • iahguage 
is-, a^ whole;,' grammar :;should .n be the /subject- of a separate 
study. The mother .t'ongue.: develops- a,. feeling for-. grammar --^^^ 
the basic mechanisms of the second language . Since linguistic 
universals;:emerge. .implicitly, they wl used as^ an. .element 

of the methodology of the teaching in the .target language ♦ 
Certain universal^ may be given as examples: the subject- 
predldate group," the- active -passive- group, word order .in . - 
sentences, the notion of piqdality, of interrogation, of 
affirmation, determinat.ion, :and; andetermlnati mbtion of 

speech or descriptive language, agreement, mechanisms for 
:highlighting words > notions of .direct or Indirect .speech. 

What gr ammar ? 

I, At primary and secondary level schools, it is the grammar 
of the authentic spoken language of the educated speaker- 
. which will be .taught. As for the grammar of the written 
language,- it will- :be. that of contemporary, written, 
expression. 
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2. Grammar will be centred on the study of the working of the 
language. Care V7 ill be taken to avoid an excess of vsemantism 
and abuse of gramrnatical terminology. 

3. Since language is a whole, particular attention v^ill be 
given to prosodic elements* 

At an advanced ibvel, connect ions will be establi.^hed between 
style and grammar whenever such e: study can contribute t: a 
better understanding of the text and til,, rjt 

The group drev/ attention to the text by A.H. Stern "Grammar 
±n language teaching" > par • 4-: ^ 

A good grammar is authentic, theoretically explicit and 
:consistent^ clear aad ecmomical . 

"Auth^itic" - In p^^senting the. facts of a language it 
desSrSbes these as :fchey are. If the grammar claims to be a 
grammar of contempoirary language it -must be based on recent 
observations and record ii^s *and must be verifiable by 
empirifccal tests. 

" TbBoreticaXly expiaicit and consistent " - The analysis of 
the language datg is based on an Unde:2rstanding of grammatical 
the^ory and it explains its tiieoreticai assumptions and strives 
to l?e consistent, alttiough this does not "necessarily mean 
Ishai only one theory J.s .implied , it could be a deliberate 
choice of eclectieisM amor:^ several theories* 

Clear and economxcalL^ - B good grammar presents its analysis 
in am understandable i^ay «nd as ■ brie fly as possible. It is 
^ in itfels respect ^ t ©uoh recent *ork is disappointing, it 
often appears much, moisre abstruse than it need be. 

^6:. Infommat ion provided l3y :iKcent research, into grammar will 
be taEen into account. 

7. It should not be ' forgotten: that languages develop. Care 
should be taken to avoid :sxcess±ve pur!;ism with regard to 
phonetics, vocabulary and structures . It is this excess of . 
purism that might slow dowm the spontaneous expression of 
the students. The group iTBCommended :l;:o working teachers to 
go abroaS to renew their contact with the languages they 
have to teach. 

Me thod 

1. The methodology of the ter^iching of grammar must take into 
accpMit the age of pupils and 't?he objectives of the teaching. 
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2. Pianctlonal analysis must start from a given context, 

3» The teaching of grammar starts from, and returns to, 
practice* Intensive manipulation of basic structures, taken 
from a text, will illuminate the. structural constants and 
variations^) the mechanisms of which can be examined thoroughly 
by systematic exercises . 

k. The group accepted the careful use of a f ormalisatloh 
adopted tc pupils ^ ages and abilities. The dangers inherent in 
the practice of using lists of isolated elemenjts applied to 
grammatical facts and then learnt by heart was .pointed out; 
the inhibiting and bad effect of this practice has been proved 
by educational psychology. The frequency with v/hich these 
f oriiial j.sed elements are used should be taken into account. More 
or less exhaustive lists are only acceptable as a means of 
reference. 



5* The group felt that periodic syntheses- were necessary but 
that tliey depended upon the level of tf?a.chlng. 

6. The pryaclple of the ^*echo-f if th** moment in language 
teaching (Gelisson) deserves particular attention. In any 
method,, the final determination of linguistic facts must be 
ensured. The principle of the echo., that . provides: for 
systeimatic use according to a certain diagram seems to be 
indicated for the effective teaching of a language. 

7. "The use of the inother tongue is not- to be rejected when 
it can help to" make certain explanations clearer and ' when ^It 
can save time. .... . 

8» Comparison will only be fruitful if the pupils have a 
thorough implioit and explicit Icnowledge of both languages. 

ConGlus ions and ,re^c ommenda^^^ 

1. The group proposed that systematically-controlled 
experiments be conducted. These experiments would give 
more exact information on certain problems ar.islng from 
the teaching of modex*n languages. 

2. It is essential to encourage^, in each CCC member State^ 
research into the psj/cholinguistics of the • acquisition 

■ of the mother tongue and of second languages, since 
language courses must be based on such research. 
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3. To 'ensure that the maximum benefit is derived from CCG 
meetings, tho o\ip recommended tha* the CCC organise 
preliminary* ^3 of experts frc c number of disciplines 

who would drav up a detailed work programme to be given to 
participants one month before the meeting. 

Report of the m.ixed ,Q;rou p 

1. In a first stage of learning a foreigr. language (this can 
last for a period of two years), for young pupils (about 10 to 12 
years) vjithout any previous experience.;, we recommond the 
application of an Integral, direct method^ based majnly on 
imitation u^^P^titions ) to acquire automatic responses. 

Thus grammar will never be the object of the course at this 
stage • 

Simple explanations (possibly in the target language) couid 
however be given if the need arises. 

We would advise the teachers to avoid grammatical terminology 
as much as possible • 

To reassure certain pupils who feel the need for more abstract 
explanations, the teacher may supply such information to those 
children individually 

2. In the following two years (intermediate stage), the main 
aim of language teaching will be to enable the pupils to acquire 
and retain the basic automatic responses of the spoken language. 
So the application of the direct method will still be the main 
activity of the course, in order to achieve specific aims. 

A large number of pupils are satisfied with pragmatic 
knowledge o Certain pupils^ however, feel the need for more 
thorough understanding. Theoretical explanations could help 
such pupils to acquire the language and also give them a greater 
feeling of security. 

Through these explanations:, the pupils capable of doing so 
will gain insight into the specific structures of the language 
they are studying and thus acquire and develop a capacity for 
analysis and synthesis. . 

These explanations will never be in the form of dogmatic 
grammar. At this stage all "grammar" should remain inductive. 

These explanations will be formulated preferably in the 
target language: however, care should be taken to ensure that the 
terminology used is thoroughly understood by all pupils and 
corresponds to their intellectuaj. level. 
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5. Whatever the option taken by the student at the third 
level (terminal level for secondary education)^ the spoken 
language remains in the foreground. Theoretical explanations 
will, to a greater extent, be based on the written language. 

For this purpose we especially recommend teachers to drav/ 
their materials from contemporary texts, excluding those v^hich 
deviate too much from current uses. 

The approach will always be mainly inductive but revision 
•syntheses v/111 be allowed. Grammar will probably, of necessity, 
be rather traditional, but since It is based on the comparison 
of the target language- with the mother tongue, it v/ ill have 
contrastive aspects* 

The aim is to enable the pupils to be more creative and 
spontaneous in written composition. 

On the other hand, at this stage, we recommend that the 

students be initiated in the use of a grammar as a book of * 

reference- This can' teach them personal, general research and, 

at the same time, encourage them to make the necessary revisions. 

This should help them to work independently and enable 
them to do the necessary revisions on their own. 
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IV. Conclusions^ and recomrnendati£ns Xs^^ithesl^s^of the.grou£s' 
jr'indingsT ' • 

Ra pporteur's summi n g up ' • 

After hearing the various specialists in applied linguistics 
th€* three gi^oups responsible for drafting the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Governmental Symposium in Brussels 
arrived at the same basic views, though they sometimes differed 
in form. These might be summed up as follows. . 

It should be emphasised that all the delegates agreed that 
- an organisation for the teaching of grammar at secondary level 
was by no means the first requirement. The most important thing 
was to view the problem from the teacher *s standpoint. The .. 

f resentation of grammar was a question of method rather than of 
inguTs t ic s . 'Modern linguistic research was of interest to " 
language teachers in so far as it led to a teaching method 
that took account of the age and ability * of the pupils and the. :. 
aims pursued (cf. the Ostia Symposium, May 1966). 

Nevertheless language teachers should be informed during 
their training and periodical - refresher courses of developments 
in modern liriguls'tic. research and the current situation; this . . • 
could only seryeV to; make- 'them m'o^ of the nature of the 

language/ or languages they 'were teac a.nd to encourage them 
to^use of more up- to-d^te: and; lively method the-, 
groiips 'expressed- av unanimous d'ets-ire for a European, centre, ;. 
under., the aufeplcesvof the CC^ . 
and documentatiori frorn reglorial be-htres and distribute : it . , 
Such information would also serve as a guideline for authors^ : 
when preparing text-books or bringing them up to date. Also 
the naming of categories and the terminology,: onoe released., frx^m- 
the strait- jacket of Latin grammar, should be standardised, 
s.o.as.to avoid the c'onfusion.whichVaro'se'^w^ terms- 
were used- for totally differen't concepts . • The me'mbers .of the: 
Symposium' also -th-ought it wa^ -t j.me- tO: go -further with research ■ 
into 'psycholih.gulstics,. so that teachers ^ oould- gain, some • • . 
insight into the psychological processes involved in. learning, 
languages. ^ •« > 

Grammar was still of prime importance and. fundamental 
to all modern language teaching* The level of grammar to be . . 
taught could be. defined according to the categories described 
by Stern ( of • Grammar in Language' Teaching^r 'in Modern , ; . 
Languages, 1968..), whlbh might be summed up as' follows: 

Grammar; A: Competence of the native speaker 



Grammar B: Description of that competence 
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Grammar Ci* Useful competence which the foreign le.avner 
intends to achieve 

Grammar D: Description of this for teaching purpc^.^s. 

The working parties recommended an integral direct mv-thod^ 
chiefly based on immitation (repetition, to be followa^^d up 
periodically^by revision syntheses using the "echo" priiioi'.pie 
defined by Gelisson). They placed their hopes mainly In 
contrastive linguistics, which seemed to them the best suited^, 
for didactic and. practical reasons, for compiling an index of 
"universals", pointing out the dangers of mistakes and 
interference . from the mother tongue and helping textbook 
writers and teachers to compile the most effective and "eoonomJ.ual" 
exercises . 

Thus, bearing in mind the levels defined at the Ankar^ 
Symposium (September 1966, doc, EGT (66) Stage XXIV, 2), on^ 
might consider the teaching of grammar in the following stages: 

!• Elementary level A and B (2 years): 

Integral direct method, chiefly based on imitation 
(repetition) in order to acquire automatic responses. Grammar 
taught at this level would be based on the authentic spoken 
language of an educated speaker.; Explanations might be given 
individually to pupils who expressed a desire or need for them. 
Formal terminology should be avoided in such cases. One should 
bear in mind the importance of. prosodlc elements (intonation, 
stresS:, .tempo, rhythm etc.). Written work should also be based 
on the contemporary language. 

II. . Intermediate level (2 years): 

Retention and/or acquisition of automatic responses. 
A direct Inductive method would still be essential. Most pupils 
would still only require a pragmatic, functional knowledge of . 
grammar, sufficient for what they wished to ^express. In revision 
syntheses and periodical review sessions (Gelisson's "echo") 
rules might be tentatively formulated. It would be better 
to formulate them simply, in the target language. ; 

III. . Advanced level (2 years); 

The approach V7ill remain Inductive. Theoretical instruction 
would still follow the functional acquisition of the language. 
It would still have to be set in the context of live situations 
and never based on purely mechanical exercises. 
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Tlieoret j.cal explanations would be based more particularly 
on. the wri tte n language of conternporary texts. The revision 
syntheses would be more penetrating and wherever possible 
should be based on contrastive linguistics » It should not be 
forgotten that at this level the main aim is to help the pupil 
to express himself more easily and spontaneously in writing 
original compositions. This would also be the time to 
initiate pupils in the use of a good grammar as a book of 
reference. At this ^advanced stage^ teachers might introduce 
study of the rele:.tionship between style and grammar^ in order 
to contribute) to a better understanding of the language and 
the authors studied • 

Some people felt that pupils could be given a preliminary 
introduction to the work of modern linguistics. 
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V/hen you return to your various countries you will have 
to decide whethc^r this Council of Europo goveramental symposium 
in Br'Uf-sels has lived up to your expectations. I thinly 
that at any rate we shall have convinced you that here, in 
the country of Bi-^eughel and Rubens, earthly food is held 
in a cor tain esteem . . . and that we do try to harmonise it 
with spiritual food. 

In tpx^<:ling such a vast, complex, and even at present 
controvei-'sial subject, we could not hope to find, in one short 
v;eek, all the final, practical and immediately applicable 
solutions, which language teachers of all grades have been 
awaiulng for years • 

. . Hcwover, one thing seems to me worth pointing out. - For 
pex'haps the fir-st time in the history of the governmental . 
symposia held by the Council of Europe as part of its Major- . 
Project'^:on language teaching - the story bj^ which has been -so 
clearly ■ outlined to us .by Dr. Ttiddy - v;e .have had a 
symposium, or more precisely a friendly and constructive ' • 
meeting, between representatives of university teachers and of ;• 
those responsible for teaching modern languages to European 
children. V/hore, hitherto, there seemed to be an almost • 
unbridgeable gulf, \Are have now been shown ways of spanning it,- 
each side meeting the other half way, and suggestions have 
"been made for the specific roles x-zhich these two separate 
entities - on .the one side the university and its research .. 
centres, and on the other elementary and : secondary eduqatipn^ 
can or should play in a sphere which is of interest to . • us rall^^^^ 

One. of . the main lessons v/e have learned from the var.iou^'--, 
talks we have had from eminent people from, the world of 
linguistic .research is that research^ in all its -different ' 
branches;, will no'*;^ necessarily, nor immediately, have- .any 
practical application for us, in our more modest endeavours • 
Several speakers, particularly Professors Roulet and Nickel, . 
showed fairly clearly the possibilities, but also the 
limitations, of their research as far as immediate and 
effective application to modern language teaching is concerned. 

Professor Pa3jTier demonstrated to us, using some very 
. concrete examples,- the. implications of this research, which can 
often be conducted only in fairly restricted areas of 
linguistics. Re showed us that the methods used are almost 
totally different from, the practical solutions which we might 
draw from this research and that one must be careful in setting 
up classifications and categories for use in our teaching. 
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In his lucid and authoritative address Mr. Roulet whilst 
stressing the dangers, or limitations:, of over hastjr application 
of research conclusions, nevertheless pointed out to what extent 
those conclusions could make a major contribution to the reform 
of grammar teaching* He gave us a timely warning r.gainsb 
allowing present controversies, misgivings or apparent 
contradictions to ''he used as an excuse for returning to 
traditional teaching methods or for compiling a mere set of 
recipes for the use of audio-visual techniques". He also 
stressed the need to differentiate from nov; on between the spoken 
and the written language^ particularly in the special field 
which we have been considering this week. In any case v;e need 
a new and satisfactory description of language, and the 
methodology of this grammar is linked to our oo^iception of it 
and to certain learning patterns which can be understood only 
through psycholinguistios - We should also analyse the linguistic 
needs of society and should relate levels of competence to 
categories of individuals according to their age, their intellectual 
ability or their professional needs. At secondary level Mr. Rouiet 
was in favour of introducing meditation on the nature of language 
which, if it only helped us to a better understanding of the 
workings of the mind, would make a valuable contribution to 
intellectual development. 

Then Professor Nickel spoke to us about contrastive 
linguistics, a science which is still new and which, in its 
search for universals and its analysis ; of mistakes, has some 
bearing on language teaching- This research is twofold, seeking 
to describe language more accurately arid to set up more 
practical rules. But like the other s^ieakers. Professor Nickel 
emphasised that his branch of linguistics could not provide 
any recipe and that it was up to us as teachers to try out the 
ideas produced in linguistic research. To a certain extent 
that is what Professor Engels did. In his dual role as scholar 
and teacher, he proposed some solutions to the problems of 
grammar teaching, based on the psychology of learning, which are 
of a' more practical nature - memory tables, which he calls 

mediators'', based on symbols, v^hich seem to him more efficacious 
than formulating and memorising grammatical rules. 

He too made it clear that the order., the hierarchy, which 
we bring into a course has nothing to do' with the order' proposed, 
for example, by transformational linguistics. Here again, 
linguistic research and methodology do not necessarily coincide. 

Mr. Eausch's description of the situation in grammatical 
research in the Federal Repirolic of Germany does not seem to 
be unanimously accepted by his compatriots, but it was clear 
from ^ his remarks that this research had begun to shake the old 
traditional ideas and that this woz-^k might provide us with a method 
of tackling linguistic problems whereby the teaching of German 
would become more effective and closer to the reality of a 
living language. 
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Mr. Johansson, who spoke to us of the problems of laneuage 
teaching in SwedoHj, naturally vie^'ed those problems more from 
the point of view of a teacher than of a linguist. He 
explained the attempt made in his ccunti'y to integrate 
functional gx^ammar in the course, bearing in mind that English 
was studied from the aga of nine and aiming at increased 
individualisation of learning, adapted to the a.bility, the 
means and zhe needs of each pupil. To this end as many 
specialists as possible. Including linguisci:,, are involved in 
the preparation of curricula. 

In his lecture on French^ Mr. Girard emphasised how research 
into its teaching as a foreign l&Ciguage had led to a far- 
reaching revision of ideas about It as a mother tongue. The 
Rouohette Commission^ after its u^ihappy discovery a£'. the large 

number of failures in elementary schools, had submi:i±ed a 

programme for far reaching reforms in grammar teach±ng, 
attempting to combine sponta.neous expression and con-scious 
reflecticn. This approach will- be in vain unless the best 
linguists, psychologists, educationalists and teachers are able 
to co-operate closely in interdisciplinary research. 



o 



o o 



It became abundantly clear from the h^at^d group discussions 
the controversies, the reservations expressed and the opinions 
revised, how Interesting all the participants found the problem 
which brought us toge'Cher this week. Although the group 
reports seem to present divergent opinj.ons and trends, some 
constants have emerged, clearly showing that all the delegates 
wex^e moved by the same concerns. 

Among the suggestions taken up by each group, the idea of 
keeping teachers informed of the work and material results of 
linguistic research recurs like a Leitmotiv. 

Underlying the superficial differences and the careful, 
qualif icationsj the themes which seem to have recurred 
constantly in your work are these: an inductive approach to 
grammar, based on active use of the language before any study 
of the phenomena; a careful progression towards theoretical . 
explanations; a search for un3,versals and an effective and 
adequate common terminology for teaching purposes; • the need to 
distinguish different levels of grammar, based on Stern 
definitions, and to differentiate between the spoken language 
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and the contemporary written language; possible use of the 
mother tongue yihere it may make explanations clearer and provide 
useful comparisons; the need for periodical syntheses; and the 
need to keep in mind at all times the age of the pupils, their 
intellectual abilities and the aims pursued. 

At any rate we seem to be far from having exhausted the 
subject. A great many of you teave expressed a wish. .for help 
from psycholinguists, for the j?ormation of a European j?enfc re to 
collect and x^edistribute inf ot^mation from national cor regional., 
centres, for niultidj sciplinai^ meetings, for further reseat^ch 
into learning patterns and acIfe^Roulet suggested, for linguistic 
research to be directed towardis aims more nearly concerned vn\th 
the problB;ms of teaching. 

But before any of this can come to pass, we must v/orkj 
we have pupils demanding our immediate attention. We must make 
the best use of the tools we haive • At the end of this Symposium 
we might meditate on the lessour expressed in my native dictiect 
in this pithy proverb ^^¥hile the oats are growing,, the horse is 
dying" . 



- i - 
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VI. LIST OF PARTICI.PA1JTS 
LI.ST.E PES PAHTICIPANTS 



AUSTRIA 
AUTRICHE 



BELGIUM 
BELGIQUE 



CYPRTJS 



DENMARK 
DAiriil.'iAHK: 



I^. p. SCiiMIEDLEITllER, 
I-acchinspek i; on, 
Nietzachestr. 24-, 

Mr. W. KACOWSia% 

University of Salzburg, 

Institute of English Literature and ' 

Philology^ 

-Infoergstr . 2 

5020 SALZBURG 

M. G.P. DKKIJOP, 
Inspecteur E.M., E.N. 
168, avenue J. p. Carsoel, 
1 130 BRUJC ELIES 

, M.. R. . VAN HAUTE, 
I'nspecteiir E.M., E.N., 
Orchidee^nstraat ^0, 
9110 St, AM AlJljSBBRG 

Jlr. C. CONSTANTINIDES, 
Inspector of English Language, 
Ministry of Education, 
MIGOSIA • ■ ■ 

Mr. P.W. KJELDSEN, .. ' ■ . . ' 

Educationai Inspector, 

Directorate for Higher Secondary Schools, 
Ministry of Education, 
PraderiJ^sholms Kanal 26, 

iggo_ cq^e^^jagen k 

Mr. Chr. SKOV, 
Ectucational Adviser, 
Kongsbjergve.l 
2830 VIRUiyi - 

Mrs, R. PETRO 
Chief Inspector, . 

Pinnj.sh National Board of Schools, 

Kouluhallitus, 

Et. Espl. katu 16, 

HI^LS3IJKI_i;5 



./. 
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M. A. VAN SMEVOORDE, 

Inspecteur General de 1 'Instruction 

Publ ique ^ 

.28, rue du Docteur ~ agay, 
59 LA MADELESmE 



Fed. Rep. of 

GERMAl^JY 
Rep. Fed. 
d'ALLEMAGiJE 



M. D. GIRARD,^ 

Inspecteur Pedagogique Regional, 
'j>9f Boulevard Port -Royal, 
73. FMlS-Xiii 

M. Th. DEIMEL, 
Oberschulrat^ 

Schulicollegiurn beim RegierungsprSsidenten, 
Molt|;gestra3se l8. 



Mr. H. RUI-IL 
Oberstudienrat, 
G oe th -G ynmas ium , 
6 P'RANKF'URT 



GREECE 
GRECE 



Mr. H. LUCKE 
Stud lend irekt or , 
Studienseminar Bremen, 
Modertiolmweg 12, 
28 BREMEN 

Non representee/Not represented 



HOLY SEE 
SAINT -SIEGE 



ICEL/^ND 
ISLANDS 



M. P. GODAERT, 

Pro.fesseur a I 'Unlversite Catliolique 

de Louvain, ■ 

Tiense steenweg 56, 

30^0 K PRHB.EK--LO (Belgique) 

M. L,K. ENGELS 

Professeur a la Katholieke Universlteit 

te Leuven., • 

T lens eve st 27, 

3200 KBSSEL-LO (Belgique) 

Mr. R. KJARTANSSON, 
Teacher of English, 
Akureyri Grammar School, 
AKUREYRI 



IRELAND 
IRLANT)E 



Miss P.Ni. CKSALLAjIJH, 
Inspector Vocational Branch, 
Department of Education, 
Apollo House, 
Tara Street, 
DTJBL31J I 
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Irlande (suite/aoiatd. ) 



Mr. S. Mac CONCfiRADH?., 
Inspector Secondary £Branch^ 
Department of Educata-on, 
DUBLDT I 



ITALY 
TTALIE 



M. I. BALDELLI, 

Professeur de 1 'histoire de la gramn>aire 
et de la lar;Lgue italienne a 
1 'Universite de Rome, 
Via A.. FDeming 101 d.. 



OOlQl HOIVIE 



M. G. TORTORICI, 

Doyen de 1 'Ecole secondaire 

"A. Locatelli", 

Via le Oceans Atlantico 22., 

00141+ ROME 



LUXEMBOURG 



Mme. A. PUGLIELLI 

Professeu^ de linguist Ique appliques 

Universite de Rome, 

Via di Villa Emiliani '+2, 

00197 ROM E 

M. R.-'BEYSER 
Inspect eur, 

Professeur- a I'Institut Pedagogique, 
WALFERDANGE ' 



MALTA 
MLTE 



Mr: L. SCHIAVONE, 

Inspector' Secondary Schools, 

Villa Bianca, 

Notabile Road, 

BIRI^IRI^PA . 



NETHERLANDS 
PAYS-BAS 



M. L. BOAS, 

Professeur, Charge de cours pour la ^ 
'methodologie du frangais a 1 'Universite 
de Leyde, 
Paetss.traat 11 B, 
ROTTERDAM 



41r, W. P. BRANDS, 

Inspecteur van.het voortgezet onderwijs, 

P.N. Kruisvrljkstraat 6, 

LOENERSLOOT 



NORWAY 
NORVEGE 



Mrs. I. ROiWING,, 

Lecturer at Poss Gyinnas, Oslo, 

Member of the State Council for 

secondary education;, (Gymnasradet ) 

Staudeveien 2, 

OSLO 8 
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Norvege ( suite/ c ontd . ) 



Mr, E- SLATTO (Excused/excuse) 

Director of the State Council for 

i^rimary Education, 

F olke sk:ole r Sde t , 

Sommerrogt, 15, 

OSLO-DEP 



SPAIN 
ESPAGNE 



M. A. IRffiSTA OMSCA, 
Professor al Institute de 
Ledia, ^ 

Av. Jose Antonio, ^4, 
AVILA 



Ensefian?: 



SV.TEDEN 
SUEDE 



Mr. S.G. JOHANSSON, 
Educational Adviser, 
Skol overs tyrel sen. 
Pack, 

104 22 STOCKHOLM 22 



Mr. G. HOLMBERG, 
Educational Adviser, 

SkoloTerstyrelsen, 
Pack, 

1 04 22 STOCKHOL M 22 

Mr. JALLING, 

Head of Division, 

Universitetskanslersambetet, 

Pack, 

STOCmOLM 

SWITZiaRLAND M. A. BANGERTER, 

SUISSE Leiter der Lehrerweilerbildung 

des KI. Solothurn, 

Reinertweg 14, 

4500 SOLEURE 

M. J. McHALE, 
Lecturer, 

University of Berne, 
Gyrnnasial lehrer, 
Elfenweg I83, 
^400 BE RTHOUD 

TURKEY M. TALAT SAYIN 

TURQUIE Professeur de franqais, 

Gazi Egitim^Enstitusii 
Pransizoa Dgretmeni 
A^IKARA 
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IMITKD KWCtDOM 
ROYAUME-UiTI 



Mr. M.R.. WIGRAM, H.M.I 
27, Glasshouse Lane, 



KE?TILVJCRTH^ Warv/iokshire 2AH. 

Mr. G. TERREN, 
Director, 

Centre for Information on Language 

Teaching, 

State House, 

63s High Holborn, 

LOrJDQI T WCI R to^f , 

Mrs. S. REDSTONE, 

Nuffield Schools Council Modern 

Language Materials Project, (French 

Section), 

Micklegate House, 

TOKTSCtATE (York) 



Mr. M.R. PALMER, 

B'aoulty of Letters and Social Science 
University of Reading, 
V/hlteknights, 
READ ING Ra6 2AA- 

Mr. D.C. RIDDY, CBE, ... ... . .. 

25, Westbury Road, / :\. - ;". 

Woodslde Park, ■ -- '-^>-'--w^--...:V-:J 

LON DON N12 TN Y 

M. E. ROITLET, 

Univers-lte de Neuchatel^ 

Centre de linguistique appliquee. 

Avenue du ler Mars 26, 

2000 NfeU CHATEL 

Mr. G. NICKEL, 

Institut flir Linguistik : Anglistik, 
Gor^thestrasse 2, 
7 STUTTGART 1 

Mr. BAUSCH, 

Albert-Ludwlg Universitat, 
Deutsches Seminar, 
Belfortstrasse 11, 
78 FREIBURG' 



CCNPEHENCIERS/IEOTIF.SIIS 
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OSSERVATEURS/ OBSSRVERS 

Mr. L. STOLEN 
Consultant, 

Fors^.<:sra.(l-zt for skoleverlcet., 

Sandakorv. ^6 VI, 

05i;0-DEP 

M, IIONDERS 

Inspecteur de langues germaniquer-; Liege- 
Namur, 

Rue Lenoir 1., 
VILLERS I. -EVEQUE 

M. HENDRICKX, 

Professeur a I'Institut Libre Marie Hap. 

Predlkherenberg 21, 

32 00 KESSEL -LO (Belgique) 

M. M. SPRISSLER, 
Universite de Bielefeld, 
Margarethenstr . 2, 
kjQQ WARS TEIN (R.P.A.) 

BESTGEN Julien 

Professeur a I'Institut Notra Dame, 
E,N,M. ARLON 

DIRECTION DU STAGE/ 
DIRECTION OF TPIE COUR.SE 

M. P. VANBERGEM (President/Chairman) 
Directeur General de 1 'Administration 
des Etudes, 

Ministere de 1 'Education Nationale 
M. M. lEMAIRE 

Inspacteur de 1 'Enseignement mojen 
M. G. VOLTS 

Inspecteur Technisch Onderwijs, 
0RANJE3TR 42, 
2050 ANnVERPEi\I 

M. Y. ROGER^ 

Inspecteur a 1 'administration des Etudes 
M. GYSEtBERGS 

Adviseur dienst "Structures, iProgramma . 
en Leerplannen" 

M. MISPELTER 
M. HULET 
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CONSEIL DE L 5 EUROPE 
COUNC I L OF EUROPE 

Mr. A. AXON 
Administrator, 

Division for General and Technical 
Education 

Miss J. McDCUALL 
Mile C. GOSTZ 

Interpretes/ Interpreters 

Mme VANDER ELST 



Mme GALLON DE LAMARCK 



